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Summary 


A  SIMI-MONTHLY  KIPOKT  ON  NIW  D  I  V  I  L  O  P  M  I  N  T  S , 
TRINDS,  IDIAS,  AND  RISIARCH  IN  iOUCATION 


Government 


A  new  ease  for  federal  aid  to  education  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  report  recently  prepared  for  the  Joint  House- 
Senate  Economic  Committee.  To  be  examined  at  public 
hearings  this  month,  the  138-page  study  takes  up  the 
problem  of  invigorating  U.S.  economy  through  raising 
the  living  standards  of  low-income  families,  whose  lagging 
purchasing  power  is  said  to  retard  the  economic  progress 
of  the  nation. 

According  to  the  report,  there  are  10,000,000  U.S.  fam¬ 
ilies  (constituting  almost  a  third  of  the  population)  whose 
incomes  were  less  than  $2,000  in  1948.  “As  would  be 
expected,”  the  Government  investigators  point  out,  “these 
families  usually  are  headed  by  persons  with  little  educa¬ 
tion.”  For  instance,  it  was  found  that  of  the  non-farm 
families  in  this  low-income  group,  64%  were  headed  by 
persons  who  had  not  gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  while 
only  6%  were  headed  by  persons  who  had  gone  beyond 
high  school.  “Lack  of  education  for  a  better  paying  oc¬ 
cupation  thus  appears  as  an  important  cause  of  low  in¬ 
come  . .  .  [but]  more  important  than  this  is  the  fact  that 
educational  opportunity  in  the  United  States,  at  least  be¬ 
yond  grade-school  level,  still  greatly  depends  upon  the 
income  of  the  child’s  family,”  the  study  concludes. 
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Inter-county  high  schools  for  Negroes  seem 
to  be  no  solution  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  mandate  that 
states  practicing  segregation  must  provide  equal  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  for  Negro  students.  Last  month  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Baltimore  reversed  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  lower  court,  ruled  that  Pulaski  County  was  dis¬ 
criminating  by  sending  its  Negro  high  school  students 
(some  on  a  30-mile  bus  trip)  to  Christiansburg  Industrial 
Institute  in  Montgomery  County,  while  maintaining  three 
high  schools  within  county  lines  for  white  pupils.  “Owing 
to  the  longer  ride,  as  compared  with  that  of  white  high 
school  students,  Negro  children  must  forego  many  healthful 
activities  at  school  and  have  less  time  for  study,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  play.  The  toll  thus  imposed  on  Negro  students 
and  their  parents  is  both  real  and  severe,”  the  Court  of 
Appeals  held. 

Virginia  education  officials,  as  well  as  officials  in  other 
southern  states,  fear  the  decision  will  mean  poorer  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  for  Negroes.  In  Virginia,  counties  with 
comparatively  few  Negro  students  have  been  sending  them 
to  one  of  six  inter-county  (sometimes  called  “regional”) 
high  schools  now  operating  in  the  state. 

Preparing  to  study  scholarship  plans,  the 

Senate  Education  and  Labor  Committee  has  asked  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  summarize  all  federal  scholarship  proposals  made  to 
date.  Besides  presenting  suggested  schemes  for  national 
scholarships,  the  report  will  cover  state  scholarship  plans 
in  operation  and  programs  sponsored  by  other  countries. 

Broadening  its  regional  college  plan,  the 

Board  of  Control  for  Southern  Regional  Education  has 
asked  each  southern  state  to  make  a  study  of  its  economic 
possibilities  so  that  regional  higher  education  programs 
may  be  geared  to  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  the  South.  The  move  marks  a  new  phase  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  regional  education,  for  originally  the  South’s 
program  was  seen  primarily  as  an  inexpensive  route  to 
equalization  of  graduate  and  professional  education  for 
Negroes. 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  388  students,  including  both 
white  students  and  Negroes,  are  attending  one  of  14  south¬ 
ern  institutions  under  the  regional  compact,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  (which  includes 
all  southern  governors)  last  month.  While  regional  col- 
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leges  now  offer  medicine,  veterinary  medicine  or  dentistry 
courses,  new  participating  schools  may  provide  training 
in  forestry  and  social  welfare. 

Incidentally,  new  developments  indicate  that  the  South’s 
experiment  may  be  repeated  elsewhere:  (1)  the  Amer. 
Council  on  Education  has  appointed  an  informal  planning 
committee  to  study  regional  education  programs  (2) 
governors  of  11  western  states,  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City 
in  November,  established  a  regional  education  committee 
to  draw  up  a  plan  of  action.  (Western  governors  agreed 
that  the  plan  used  in  the  South  was  applicable  to  the 
West,  where  only  two  states  outside  of  the  coastal  states 
have  medical  schools,  none  but  the  coastal  states  have 
dental  schools,  and  only  Colorado,  Washington  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  schools  offering  veterinary  medicine.  Also  in 
the  wind  out  West:  a  regional  system  of  institutions  for 
the  blind,  deaf,  cerebrally  palsied,  mentally  deficient, 
women  criminals  and  juvenile  delinquents.) 

After  visiting  ^^distressed”  districts  in  some 
20  states,  members  of  the  House  education  subcommittee 
will  meet  in  Washington  this  month,  it  is  reported,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  draft  a  law  that  will  coordinate  government  pol¬ 
icy  in  aiding  schools  which  have  lost  sources  of  tax  in¬ 
come,  but  gained  pupil  enrollments,  through  establishment 
of  military  and  other  federal  government  projects. 

Edncafionai  ^^faminc”  in  Puerto  Rico  is 

exposed  in  a  report  of  the  Institute  of  Field  Studies.  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  U.,  which  recently  completed  a 
survey  of  the  Puerto  Rican  educational  system  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  island’s  government.  Of  the  country’s  688.- 
000  school-age  children.  300,(XX)  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  school,  it  was  revealed.  Only  six 
or  seven  persons  in  a  hundred  finish  high  school,  and 
the  average  child  in  rural  areas  gets  the  equivalent  of  two 
years  of  schooling,  it  was  reported. 

Urging  that  the  United  States  offer  additional  federal 
aid  to  Puerto  Rican  education  amounting  to  S8.000.000  to 
$10,0(X),000  a  year  (Puerto  Rico  now  receives  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000,000  for  vocational  education  and  S5.000,- 
000  for  school  lunches),  the  survey  recommended  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  provide  six  years  of  schooling 
for  all  children,  to  improve  teaching  materials,  to  build 
new  schools  and  renovate  old  ones.  Puerto  Rico,  now 
spending  $21,000,000  annually,  or  one-third  of  its  budget, 
on  education,  will  find  it  impossible  to  improve  school  con¬ 
ditions  materially  without  assistance,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Changes  In  income  tax  laws  to  permit  an  ex¬ 
emption  of  $1,000  to  parents  for  each  child  in  college  has 
been  recommended  by  Senator  Harley  M.  Kilgore  (D- 
W.Va.)  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax¬ 
ation.  The  proposal  would  mean  an  extra  $400  exemption 
a  year  for  parents  of  a  college  student,  as  they  already 
may  take  advantage  of  the  usual  $600  dependency  exemp¬ 
tion  if  they  contribute  more  than  50%  to  his  support. 

New  chief  of  school  finance  in  the  Division  of 
School  Administration,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  is  Erick 
L.  Lindman,  formerly  deputy  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  the  State  of  Washington. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Lanham  Act  Lobby  Shows  Again  How  to  Get  Money  from  Con¬ 
gress”  B.  P.  Bredinsky.  Nation’s  Schools,  Dec.  1949.  919  A. 
Mich.,  Chicago  11  (How  pressure  for  aid  to  “distressed”  districts 
may  become  a  threat  to  Congressional  approval  of  general  federal 
aid  to  education.) 

Decisions  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  W ash.  25,  D.C.  30c.  ( Review 
of  29  decisions,  including  those  dealing  with  veterans’  education, 
issued  during  the  year  ending  June,  1949.) 


Administration 


Community  activity  in  school  planning  is 

reaching  a  peak  in  Connecticut,  where  citizen  study  groups 
in  approximately  100  towns  have  been  organized  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  needs  of  their  school  systems.  All  towns 
and  cities  in  the  state  are  expected  to  form  such  com¬ 
mittees  before  the  school-year  ends,  the  Citizens’  Fact- 
Finding  Commission  on  Education  reports. 

Organized  at  the  call  of  the  commission  (which  was 
created  by  Gov.  Chester  Bowles  last  January),  the  local 
groups  are  composed  of  parents,  representatives  of  civic, 
labor,  veteran  and  religious  organizations,  and  school  of¬ 
ficials.  Many  plan  to  start  their  studies  with  a  “Q”  Day 
(Question  Day),  when  everyone  in  the  community  will 
be  asked  to  rate  the  schools.  Through  their  evaluations, 
the  commission  hopes  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question: 
“Why  in  Connecticut,  said  to  be  the  fourth  richest  state 
in  the  nation,  is  there  a  school  system  often  ranked  among 
the  poorest?” 

Headed  by  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature,  the  Fact-Finding  Committee  will 
study  the  reports  from  the  various  communities,  pul 
them  together  with  findings  from  state-wide  hearings  on 
educational  problems  and  with  a  professional  survey  of 
the  state  school  system  being  made  under  the  direction  of 
Dr,  Ernest  0.  Melby,  dean  of  the  New  York  U.  School  of 
Education.  The  procedure  (which,  incidentally,  will  be 
documented  on  film)  is  new  in  the  annals  of  education, 
according  to  Dr.  Melby.  “It  is  the  first  time  a  state  and 
its  people  have  set  out  together  to  examine  their  educa¬ 
tional  needs,”  he  states. 

College  enrollmont  is  up  2%9  according  to  of¬ 
ficial  estimates  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  For  all 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  enrollment  is  set  at  ap¬ 
proximately  2,456,000  this  fall,  as  compared  with  2,408.- 
000  last  year.  Registrations  of  new  students,  however, 
slipped  1.9%  and  registrations  of  veterans,  16.3%.  Al¬ 
though  men  continue  to  outnumber  women  students  al¬ 
most  two  to  one,  total  enrollment  of  men  gained  less  than 
1%,  while  enrollment  of  women  students  increased  5^. 

The  over-all  increase,  incidentally,  results  from  higher 
enrollments  at  smaller  institutions,  including  junior  col¬ 
leges  and  teachers  colleges.  Total  enrollment  at  teachers 
colleges  gained  8.4%  over  last  year;  enrollment  of  new 
students  at  teachers  colleges,  6.2%. 

According  to  another  survey  (made  by  the  New  York 
Times),  educators’  pleas  that  high  school  graduates  pre¬ 
pare  for  elementary  teaching  jobs  seem  to  be  paying  off. 
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Teachers  college  enrollments  in  elementary  and  kinder¬ 
garten  divisions  were  found  to  be  up  14%  this  year,  while 
enrollments  in  high  school  divisions  were  down  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  per  cent. 

In  popularizing  scholarly  materials,  the  L. 

of  Denver  Press  is  meeting  success,  according  to  the  No¬ 
vember  21st  issue  of  Advertising  Age.  Several  years  ago 
the  press  organized  a  new  section,  Creative  Graphics,  to 
pictorialize  research  papers,  reports  and  public  relations 
materials.  Using  color,  pictures  and  symbols  as  eye¬ 
catching  devices  to  explain  statistics  and  concepts,  the 
section  now  has  handled  250  projects  for  schools,  colleges 
and  service  agencies.  Its  working  principle:  “To  be  ef¬ 
fective,  education  and  information  material  must  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  commercial  work  ...  its  message 
[must  be  communicated]  with  color  and  vitality  without 
sacrificing  accuracy  or  violating  fundamental  educational 
objectives.” 

Voting  on  AASA  prosident  this  week,  members 
of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators  will  choose 
from  among  Supt.  Paul  Loser  of  Trenton,  N.J.;  Supt. 
Kenneth  E.  Oberholzer,  of  Denver;  Supt.  Virgil  M. 
Rogers,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Supt.  Warren  T.  White,  of 
Dallas;  and  Alfred  D.  Simpson,  of  Harvard  U. 

Accomplishments  of  Atlanta  schools  recent¬ 
ly  were  reported  by  Miss  Ira  Jarrell,  superintendent,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  system’s  third  year  under  a  new  or¬ 
ganizational  setup.  As  a  coeducational  K-7-5-V  plan, 
rather  than  K-6-3-3  with  separate  high  schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  the  school  system  has  solved  its  transportation 
difficulties  and  has  increased  its  holding  power — largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  youngster  stays  in  school  longer  if 
the  institution  is  near  his  home.  Miss  Jarrell  believes. 
Percentage  of  failures  has  decreased  from  16  to  11% 
because  of  co-ordination  of  subject  matter,  revision  of 
curriculum  and  improved  instruction,  she  adds.  Other 
Atlanta  achievements  in  the  past  three  years:  (1)  equal¬ 
ization  of  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  (2)  a  building  pro¬ 
gram  under  way  for  equalization  of  educational  facilities 
for  Negroes  (3)  wider  community  use  of  school  buildings. 

Compiling  a  directory  of  speakers,  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Education  Assn,  has  asked  all  members  to 
submit  names  of  persons  throughout  the  state  who  are 
I  competent  to  discuss  specific  educational  issues  with  either 
?  teacher  or  lay  groups.  After  completion,  the  directory 
I  will  be  distributed  to  officers  of  local  education  associa- 
i  tions  and  superintendents  who,  to  obtain  a  speaker,  must 
I  contact  the  individual  directly. 

Calling  censorship  ’^un-American,^’  the 

board  of  education  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  has  refused  to  ban 
books  by  Howard  Fast,  Shirley  Graham  and  Anna  Louise 
Strong,  and  Louis  Untermeyer’s  poetry  and  prose  anthol¬ 
ogy.  While  a  self-appointed  “Committee  of  Ten”  de¬ 
manded  that  the  books  be  cast  out,  81  other  prominent 
citizens  assured  the  board  of  support  in  an  open  letter 
proclaiming  the  virtues  of  free  thought. 

In  Kansas,  incidentally,  another  history  textbook.  The 


American  Way  of  Life,  is  under  fire  for  presenting  the 
American  way  of  life  “unfavorably.”  (See  “Content  ol  Social 
Studies  Texts”  EDUCATION  SUMMARY, Nov.  S.)  After  a  poll 
of  history  teachers  in  the  state,  the  Kansas  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  removed  the  text,  written  by  Harold  Underwood 
Faulkner,  Tyler  Kepner  and  Hall  Bartlett,  from  the  ap¬ 
proved  textbook  list.  (The  only  criticism  of  the  book  has 
come  in  Kansas,  Harper  Bros.,  its  publisher,  points  out.) 

High  school-college  relations  are  to  be  investi¬ 
gated  by  a  North  Central  Assn,  committee  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  J.  Andrew  Holly,  of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Studies 
scheduled  will  deal  with  (1)  the  use  colleges  make  of  in¬ 
formation  collected  from  high  schools  on  entrants  (2) 
what  colleges  are  doing  to  inform  high  schools  about  the 
adjustment  and  progress  of  their  graduates  in  college  (3) 
the  effect  of  present  college  entrance  requirements  upon 
the  educational  progress  in  high  school  of  both  terminal 
and  college-preparatory  students.  (For  neus  of  a  completed 
North  Central  Assn,  project,  see  “Compilation  of  Guidance  Prac¬ 
tices,”  GUIDANCE.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Current  School  Transportation  Programs  on  State  Level,  Nat. 
Comm,  on  Safety  Ed.  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.fT.,  Wash,  6,  D.C. 
(.4  mimeographed  report  compiled  from  information  submitted 
by  state  departments  of  education.) 

“A  Study  of  High  School  Stores  in  a  City  School  System,”  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Flood  &  H.  R.  Laslett.  School  Review,  Nov.  1949.  5750 
Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Report  of  the  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  II  high  school  stores.) 

“Public,  Private,  and  Church  Control  in  Higher  Education,” 
Harold  H.  Punke.  School  &  Society,  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y. 
23.  (An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  enrollments  by  states  and  by  types  of  control.) 

The  Slate  of  the  University,  1929-1949,  Robt.  Maynard  Hutchins. 
U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (A  report  of 
Dr.  Hutchins'  20  years  at  the  U.  of  Chicago.) 

“Library  Services  in  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,”  Pittsburgh 
Schools,  Vol.  XXIll,  No.  5.  (A  report  of  library  services  in  ele¬ 
mentary,  junior  end  senior  high  schools,  including  a  description 
?/  the  library  program  for  slow  readers.) 

Building  Educational  Programs,  W.  R.  Flesher,  editor.  College 
of  Ed.,  Ohio  U.  79p.  (A  report  of  the  1949  educational  con¬ 
ference  and  administrators'  workshop.) 

Proiensional  delations 


, While  bowing  to  practice  teaching  as  a 

prime  component  in  the  professional  education  of  teach¬ 
ers,  most  teachers  colleges  are  unable  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ence  meaningful,  according  to  L.  D.  Haskew,  dean  of  the 
U.  of  Texas  College  of  Education.  If  the  situation  is  to  be 
changed,  they  will  need  the  cooperation  of  state  school 
systems  and  local  schoob,  he  indicates  in  his  proposal  for 
a  “Framework  for  Student  Teaching.”* 

Practice  teaching  programs,  he  believes,  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  jointly  by  state  departments  of  education,  school 
districts  and  teachers  training  institutions.  He  suggests 
that  practice  teaching  centers  be  established  in  public 
schools  throughout  each  state  (because  college-founded 
schools  cannot  duplicate  the  experience  they  offer) ;  that 
the  state  pay  costs  of  the  program  (including  travel  and 
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salary  for  practice  teachers,  who  would  be  full-time  ap¬ 
prentices)  ;  that  colleges  supply  full-time  supervisors  of 
student  teaching  for  each  30  to  75  students-in-place;  that 
states  hire  regional  directors  for  the  program;  that  local 
schools  employ  preceptors  for  apprentices. 

Although  unclaimed  by  public  school  systems,  practice 
teaching  is  partly  their  responsibility,  Dean  Haskew  main¬ 
tains.  Its  cost  should  be  borne  in  the  public  school  budget 
as  a  legitimate  means  for  assuring  people  their  money’s 
worth  for  what  they  pay  in  salaries  of  public  school  teach¬ 
ers,  he  adds. 

Incensed  with  the  single  salary  plan,  which 
provides  equal  pay  for  teachers  with  like  preparation  on 
all  school  levels  throughout  New  York  State,  members 
of  the  New  York  City  High  School  Teachers  Assn,  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Joint  Committee  of  Teachers  Organi¬ 
zations.  The  Joint  Committee,  established  28  years  ago 
to  unify  activities  of  various  teacher  groups  in  the  city, 
continued  to  support  the  single  salary  schedule  over  the 
high  school  group’s  objections. 

Compiling  memoirs  of  retired  teachers, 

the  Arkansas  Education  Assn.’s  Retired  Teachers  Section 
may  have  something  to  contribute  to  material  for  teacher 
recruitment.  With  10%  of  retired  teachers  in  Arkansas 
heard  from  to  date,  the  section  is  publishing  resumes  of 
their  accounts  of  early  teaching  experiences  under  the 
title  “Who  Wouldn’t  Be  a  Teacher!”  in  the  Journal  of 
Arkansas  Education. 

Recognition  of  the  AFT  has  been  granted  by  the 
Minnesota  Board  of  Education,  which  recently  heard 
complaints  from  the  Amer.  Federation  of  Teachers  that 
some  superintendents  were  not  excusing  teachers  for  at¬ 
tendance  at  AFT  conventions,  while  permitting  them  to 
leave  their  jobs  for  conventions  of  the  Minnesota  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn.  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Nov.  5.)  Advising  that 
identical  privileges  be  extended  members  of  both  groups, 
the  board  also  announced  that  henceforth  the  state  edu¬ 
cation  department’s  monthly  bulletin  and  annual  calendar 
would  publish  dates  of  the  federation’s  functions  along 
with  other  meeting  announcements. 

Core  programs  for  professional  training 

are  being  developed  by  a  number  of  schools  of  education. 
One  of  these  is  described  in  Educational  Leadership  for 
November,  an  issue  on  teacher  education. 

At  Drake  U.  College  of  Education,  Des  Moines,  la., 
professional  training  for  elementary  teachers  is  presented 
through  core  courses.  Dean  F.  C.  Macomber  writes.  In 
the  freshman  year,  the  core  consists  of  a  double-period 
orientation  class;  in  the  sophomore  and  junior  years,  of  a 
double-period  class  (meeting  three  times  a  week)  which 
takes  up  major  “centers  of  interest,”  such  as  “understand¬ 
ing  the  learner  and  the  learning  process,”  “understanding 
the  curriculum  of  the  modern  school,”  “guiding  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  basic  skills”;  in  the  senior  year,  the  core  be¬ 
comes  a  single-period  class.  While  one  instructor  acts  as 
chief  coordinator  of  the  group  throughout  one  semester, 
staff  specialists  come  in  for  certain  units. 

At  the  U.  of  Oklahoma,  the  professional  training  pro¬ 
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gram  is  being  presented  as  a  “whole”  for  the  fourth  year, 
according  to  Garold  D.  Holstine,  director  of  the  University 
School  and  student  teaching.  An  eight  semester-hour 
laboratory  course  for  student  teachers  furnishes  large 
blocks  of  time  in  which  professional  training  is  integrated, 
rather  than  being  presented  in  loosely-connected  single 
courses,  he  explains. 

( hut  teachers  colleges  seem  to  be  neglecting  the  training  of  core 
teachers  for  secondary  schools — see  "Deterrent  to  Core  Ciirricu- 
lums,”  CURRICULA.) 


A  new  professional  Journal  is  to  be  published 
by  the  NEA  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Standards,  beginning  in  January.  A  quarterly, 
it  is  to  be  called  The  Journal  of  Teacher  Education. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Frameu;ork  for  Student  Teaching:  A  Proposal,"  L.  D.  Haskew. 
Education,  Nov.  1949.  370  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston  10,  Mass.  (One 
article  of  an  issue  devoted  entirely  to  teacher  education.) 


1950  Summer  Tours,  NE.4  Travel  Division.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  Ready  in  January.  (Information  on  NEA-spon- 
sored  tours  to  be  conducted  next  summer.) 


TpaeMng  Methods  and  Problems 


When  children  can’t  learn  to  read,  part  of 
their  trouble  may  be  lack  of  self-confidence,  E.  Ellis  Gra¬ 
ham,  director  of  psychological  services  for  children  at  the 
U.  of  Denver,  suggests.  Last  month  he  reported  a  simple 
technique  that  sometimes  works  when  other  methods  fail: 
a  non-reading  child  is  asked  to  tell  a  story  about  events  in 
his  life,  the  teacher  types  up  the  tale,  asks  the  child  to  read 
it  back.  By  already  knowing  the  story,  by  guessing  the 
words  he  does  not  recognize,  the  child  often  is  able  to 
“read”  the  story  back,  and  in  doing  so  gains  self-respect 
and  faith  in  his  ability  to  learn,  Mr.  Graham  explains. 


How'  to  use  comlcN  for  teaching  is  being 
studied  in  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  college  course 
dealing  with  creation  of  comics  books  that  stress  educa¬ 
tion  and  information.  Taught  by  Prof.  Harvey  W.  Zor- 
baugh  at  New  York  U.,  the  course  is  offered  to  students 
who  are  working  for  master’s  degrees  in  the  School  of 
Education.  Divided  into  teams  of  three  (an  artist,  script 
writer  and  researcher),  the  students  work  under  the  joint 
guidance  of  the  school’s  art,  sociology  and  communication 
departments.  A  representative  from  a  comic  book  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  furnishes  technical  know-how  on  snaring 
reader  interest. 


To  teach  languages  to  future  diplomats. 

the  Georgetown  U.’s  School  of  Foreign  Service  has  opened 
a  new  Institute  of  Languages  and  Linguistics  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  By  using  a  coml)ination  of  nursery  and  audio¬ 
visual  methods,  the  institute  plans  to  equip  a  student  with 
enough  skill  in  a  foreign  language  in  30  weeks  to  make 
him  comfortable  in  a  foreign  country,  according  to  Prof. 
Leon  E.  Dostert,  the  institute’s  director.  The  30  weeks, 
he  explains,  will  be  divided  into  three  periods:  (1)  in  the 
first  10  weeks,  students  will  learn  words  from  pictures, 
objects,  and  situations  acted  out  by  instructors  (2)  in  the 
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second  10  weeks,  they  will  read  exercises  in  the  foreign 
language  as  they  hear  words  spoken  on  tape  recordings 
(3)  in  the  final  period,  they  will  learn  to  write  the  lan¬ 
guage,  first  by  dictation  from  recordings,  then  by  writing 
original  compositions.  (See  “Recording  Their  Pronunciations,” 
AVDIOVISVAL.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Gifted-.  Society's  Neglected  Assets,”  Hedwig  0.  Pregler. 
Gearing  House,  Nov.  1949.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  (Description 
of  a  partial  segregation  plan  for  gifted  pupils  at  Colfax  School. 
Pittsburgh.) 

"The  Establishment  of  Auding-Age  Norms,”  John  Caffrey.  School 
&  Society,  Nov.  12,  1949.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23,  N.Y.  (Re¬ 
view  of  research  and  discussion  of  problems  in  devising  a  measure¬ 
ment  for  the  ability  to  comprehend  spoken  language.) 

“Characteristic  Differences  Between  High-Rated  and  Low-Rated 
Social  Studies  Classrooms”  W.  Linwood  Chase.  Nat.  Elementary 
Principal,  Oct.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C,  (A  check¬ 
list  for  rating  techniques  and  procedures  in  elementary  social 
studies  classes.) 

“The  24  Questions  on  High  School  Reading  Problems,”  Frances 
Triggs,  Robt.  M.  Bear,  Ivan  A.  Booker,  Geo.  D.  Spache  &  Arthur 
E.  Traxler.  Clearing  House,  Oct.  1949.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3. 
(Answers  to  24  questions  which  high  school  administrators  and 
teachers  ask  most  frequently  about  reading.) 

Children  Learn  to  Read,  David  Harris  Russell.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Statler 
Bldg.,  Boston  17.  415p.  $3.23.  (Discussion  of  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  teaching  reading  is  the  elementary  school.) 

“Role-Playing  in  the  Classroom,”  Mildred  Sandison  Fenner.  Edu¬ 
cational  Trend  of  the  Educator’s  Washington  Dispatch,  Oct.  1949. 
Deep  River,  Conn.  (How  role-playing  may  be  used  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  device  at  elementary,  secondary  and  adult  levels.) 

Helping  Children  Write,  Mauree  Applegate.  Internat.  Textbook 
Co.,  Scranton  9,  Pa.  175p.  $2.75.  (Suggestions  for  creative  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  elementary  grades.) 


Curricula 


Formation  of  a  new  English  program  from 
kindergarten  up  was  promised  by  the  Commission  on  the 
English  Curriculum  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nat. 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  in  Buffalo  last  month. 
Chairman  Dora  V.  Smith,  professor  of  education  at  the 
U.  of  Minnesota,  reported  that  the  commission  was  work¬ 
ing  on  an  articulated  plan  for  teaching  English  at  all 
grade  levels.  This  will  be  presented  in  nine  volumes,  the 
first  of  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  next  year.  To  be 
stressed:  study  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio;  mean¬ 
ing  rather  than  rules  of  punctuation  and  construction. 

To  explain  life  adjustment  education  in 

Kansas,  the  Kansas  Commission  on  Life  Adjustment  Edu¬ 
cation  has  organized  a  bureau  which  will  furnish  speak¬ 
ers  for  schools  and  communities  which  desire  information 
on  development  of  a  more  suitable  high  school  program 
for  those  students  who  do  not  plan  to  go  to  college. 

Most  recent  state  to  organize  a  committee  on  life  ad¬ 
justment  education,  incidentally,  is  New  York.  Known 
u  the  Regents  Council  on  Readjustment  of  High  School 
Education,  the  group  was  appointed  last  month. 


Deterrent  to  core  currlcnlums  is  the  scarcity 
of  teachers  who  are  qualified  to  handle  core  programs, 
according  to  a  survey  made  by  a  graduate  seminar  al 
Ohio  State  U.  Reported  in  the  November  issue  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Leadership,  a  poll  of  37  school  superintendents 
found  that  most  agreed  that  teachers  colleges  should 
develop  specific  programs  for  core  teachers.  Some  super¬ 
intendents  said  they  were  waiting  until  more  qualified 
core  teachers  were  available  to  introduce  or  expand  core 
programs,  a  few  reported  that  core  curriculums  had  been 
discontinued  because  of  the  problem  of  staff  replacement. 

Schools  looking  for  core  teachers  will  not  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  se(;ond  part  of  the  survey — a  report  on  the 
preparation  offered  for  the  teaching  of  core  subjects  by 
31  teacher  training  institutions.  Only  three  of  the  schools 
reported  definite  core  teacher  education  programs,  others 
had  a  few  special  courses  devoted  to  them,  or  covered  core 
teaching  in  regular  education  courses.  Only  three  pro¬ 
vided  opportunities  for  participation  in  core  work. 


0muiAanc« 


\  eompilaiion  of  ifuidancp  practic4*.oi  judged 

to  be  the  best  among  North  Central  Assn,  high  scliooN 
recently  has  been  published  by  the  North  Central  Assn.* 
The  third  of  three  reports  made  by  the  subcommittee  on 
guidance  of  the  association’s  Committee  on  Current  Edu¬ 
cational  Problems,  the  some  200  practices  described  are 
those  that  member  schools  considered  outstanding  when 
they  made  self-evaluations  of  their  guidance  program.^. 
The  descriptions,  incidentally,  are  organized  according  to 
the  size  of  the  schools  reporting  them.  The  three  enroll¬ 
ment  groupings:  (1)  small — under  299  (  2)  medium — 300 
to  499,  and  (3)  large — .500  and  over. 

Exhibits  of  industries  offering  job  opportunities 
in  the  Omaha  area  were  a  feature  of  a  Vocations  Day, 
sponsored  for  the  first  time  by  the  U,  of  Omaha  this  fall. 
With  all  classes  excused,  students  first  attended  a  convo¬ 
cation  on  the  importance  of  planning  for  careers,  then 
joined  vocational  seminars  in  which  leaders  in  30  differ¬ 
ent  fields  gave  talks  on  the  job  possibilities  in  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  professions  or  industries. 

Instead  of  a  Career  Day,  Sequoia  Union  high  school  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif.,  advocates  a  Career  Night.  This 
gives  parents  a  chance  to  attend  vocational  study  groups 
with  their  children. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Extended  or  Potential  Optimum  Guidance  Practices  in  Small. 
Medium  and  Large  North  Central  High  Schools,  1948-49,”  North 
Central  Assn.  Quarterly,  Oct.  1949.  4012  V.  High  School  Bldg., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Counseling  and  Discipline,  E.  G.  Williamson  &  John  D.  Foley. 
McGraw  Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  (A  report  on  student 
misbehavior  requiring  disciplinary  action  at  the  U.  of  Minnesota 
during  the  1946-47  school-year.  Most  of  the  book  deals  with  meth¬ 
ods  found  effective  in  handling  the  problems.) 

The  Relationship  of  Reading  to  the  Social  Acceptability  of  Sixth 
Grade  Children,  Mary  Alice  Mitchell.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  V.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  59p.  $2.10.  (A 
study  refuting  misconceptions  concerning  bright  children.) 
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Religion 


To  test  laws  requiring  Bible  reading  in 

public  schools,  the  United  Secularists  of  America  have  en¬ 
tered  suit  against  the  Hawthorne,  N.J.,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Heard  last  month  be¬ 
fore  the  Superior  Court  in  Paterson,  N.J.,  the  case 
charges  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute  which  provides 
that  “at  least  five  verses  from  the  .  .  .  Old  Testament  shall 
he  read  w'ithout  comment  in  each  public  school  classroom 
...  at  the  opening  of  school  upon  every  school  day.”  The 
Secularists,  expecting  a  fight  to  the  L.S.  Supreme  Court, 
aim  at  preventing  Bible  reading  in  the  schools  of  1 1 
other  states  as  well. 


An  example  of  harmony  between  public  and 
Catholic  schools  is  described  by  Walter  S.  Crewson,  sup¬ 
erintendent  of  schools  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  in  the  December 
issue  of  Nation's  Schools.  In  Hamilton,  he  reports,  there 
is  a  growing  friendship  between  the  two  school  systems 
because  of  the  sharing  of  public  school  facilities  and  serv¬ 
ices  by  parochial  school  students.  Catholic  high  school 
students  have  access  to  the  public  high  school  cafeteria, 
use  public  school  gymnasiums  and  football  fields.  Many 
parochial  school  pupib  are  enrolled  in  certain  public- 
school  classes,  including  manual  arts,  special  classes  for 
children  with  vision,  hearing,  speech  and  orthopedic- 
handicaps.  Because  the  pupils  who  attend  the  parochial 
schools  would  be  legally  eligible  to  attend  public  schools, 
no  constitutional  right  of  the  public  is  violated  by  the 
program.  Mr.  Crewson  states. 


Student  Activities 


Appointment  of  social  directors  in  each  of 
Portland’s  high  schools  follows  the  school  system’s  new 
han  on  secret  societies  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Nov.  5). 
According  to  Supt.  Paul  A.  Rehmus,  social  directors  will 
be  chosen  from  the  present  staff  and  probably  will  fill  the 
posts  on  a  part-time  basis  until  it  is  known  just  what  the 
jobs  entail.  Moving  fast  to  fill  the  gap  left  in  student  so¬ 
cial  life  by  dissolution  of  fraternities  and  sororities,  the 
Portland  school  board  also  has  authorized  a  survey  in 
each  school  to  show  where  remodeling  can  produce  social 
activity  rooms. 


In  a  home-llke  modern  library  in  the  Bronx 
High  School  of  Science  in  New  York  City,  14  students 
at  a  time  will  be  able  to  hear  one  of  four  different  radio 
or  recorded  programs  through  the  use  of  earphones.  Re¬ 
cently  remodeled,  the  library  resembles  a  modern  living 
room,  with  coffee  tables,  couches  and  lounge  chairs  re¬ 
placing  straight  chairs  and  library  tables.  Fourteen  of 
the  chairs  are  equipped  with  earphone  attachments. 

Established  12  years  ago,  the  Bronx  High  School  of 
Science  has  an  enrollment  of  approximately  2,300  students 
— all  of  better  than  average  scholastic  ability.  Among 
other  special  facilities  at  the  school;  project  rooms  which 
are  open  to  students  whenever  they  have  free  time. 


Better  behavior  at  sports  events  may  be 

encouraged  through  sponsorship  of  sportsmanship  awards 
by  the  all-city  student  council  in  Minneapolis.  Due  to 
several  free-for-alls  following  football  games  recently,  the 
council  has  appointed  a  committee  to  work  out  plans  for 
issuing  sportsmanship  certificates  to  schools  whose  stu¬ 
dents  conduct  themselves  properly  at  inter-school  games. 


Studying  geography  by  eorrespondence, 

some  1,000  high  school  students  throughout  the  country 
soon  will  start  receiving  a  series  of  five  letters  from  a 
teacher  who  is  touring  South  America  under  auspices  of 
Western  College  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  Reproduced  by  photo¬ 
offset  and  sent  in  individual  envelopes  to  the  homes  of  the 
students,  each  letter  will  describe  the  country  and  city 
from  which  it  is  mailed. 


4'hicago‘s  ^^window-saving'*  project  has  re¬ 
duced  broken  window  panes  in  public  school  buildings 
from  60,799  in  1946  to  26,254  in  the  nine  months  be¬ 
tween  January  1  and  October  1,  1949,  Don  C.  Rogers, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Public 
Property  and  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  reports. 

Last  month,  the  210  schools  which  had  the  best  records 
in  the  anti-vandalism  contest  were  awarded  $24,375  worth 
of  new  library  books.  Through  their  student  councils, 
these  schools  elected  pupil  committees  to  buy  the  books  at 
a  local  bookstore  (which  had  been  selected  by  the  purchas¬ 
ing  department  on  the  basis  of  bidding).  “The  glass¬ 
saving,  anti-vandalism  contest  is  an  excellent  school  proj¬ 
ect.  ...  It  builds  up  school  libraries,  helps  school-com¬ 
munity  relations,  provides  an  appropriate  civics  project 
for  student  councils  and  reduces  waste,”  Dr.  Rogers  points 
out.  (The  cost  of  replacing  the  60,799  window  panes 
broken  in  1946  would  have  built  an  elementary  school.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Extracurricular  Troubles?  Try  a  Business  Manager”  Paul  Klinge. 
Clearing  House,  Nov.  1949.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  (A  report  from 
the  business  manager  of  extracurricular  affairs  at  Thomas  Carr 
Howe  high  school,  Indianapolis.) 

Here’s  How — to  Combat  Traffic  Accidents  with  Safety  Projects. 
Nat.  Assn,  of  Automotive  Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  919  N. 
Mich.,  Chicago  11.  Free.  (A  catalog  of  promotional  ideas.) 


“Pageantry.  A  Democratic  and  Vitalized  Process  in  Education,” 
Earl  L.  Raines.  The  Social  Studies,  Nov.  1949.  809  N.  19th  St.. 
Philadelphia  30.  (Suggestions  for  community  pageants.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


Coeducational  physical  education  is  receiv¬ 
ing  increased  interest  in  both  elementary  and  high  schools 
in  Illinois,  according  to  George  Mathis,  supervisor  of 
health,  safety  and  physical  education  for  the  State  Office 
of  Public  Instruction  (which  gives  official  approval  to  one 
coeducational  period  a  week  in  schools  where  physical- 
education  legal  requirements  are  met  in  full).  WTiile  most 
schools  limit  the  coeducational  activity  to  square  or  ball¬ 
room  dancing,  Mr.  Mathis  reports  a  successful  experiment 
in  which  other  activities,  including  volleyball,  softball, 
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badminton,  tennis  and  archery,  were  scheduled.  Rainy 
days,  he  adds,  were  spent  on  dancing  instruction  and  in 
studying  the  rules  of  spectator  sports. 

A  plan  for  foachln|$  dental  health  in  high 
schools  is  being  developed  in  Alameda  County,  Calif., 
where  a  rural  union  high  school  is  testing  a  program  in 
which  dental  health  instruction  is  integrated  into  general 
science,  social  studies  and  biology  courses.  Reported  by 
March  K.  Fong.  Alameda  County  dental  health  supervisor, 
in  the  November  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  project  first  called  for  the  preparation  of  manuals 
to  guide  teachers  of  these  subjects  in  the  development  of 
appropriate  dental  health  resource  units.  After  these  were 
prepared,  dental  hygienists  experimented  with  them  in 
hygiene  classes,  giving  teachers  of  general  science,  social 
studies  and  biology  an  opportunity  to  observe  methods. 

As  snbsdtutos  f«»r  sottinff-np  oxerelses,  a 

new  bulletin  prepared  by  New  York  City  health  counsel¬ 
ors  advises  that  elementary  school  pupils  be  encouraged 
to  take  part  in  imaginative  games  requiring  physical  ac¬ 
tivity.  Thus  they  will  have  a  release  for  pent-up  emotions 
and  outlet  for  their  normal  biological  urges  for  physical 
activity  at  the  same  time,  the  authors  point  out.  The  bul¬ 
letin,  titled  “‘Physical  Activities  for  Elementary  Schools,” 
is  a  242-page  manual  suggesting  the  games,  folk  dances 
and  other  activities  that  will  both  stimulate  imagination 
and  require  physical  exercise. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Intramural  Handbook,  Cart  D.  Voltmer  &  Vernon  W.  Lapp. 
C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  3523  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis.  I76p.  t3.  (A  guide 
for  planning  intramiirals.) 


Audio-Visual 


Recording  their  pronanclations  as  they  re¬ 
peat  phrases  heard  over  a  record-player,  students  using 
a  language  laboratory  at  the  U.  of  Michigan  this  year 
will  keep  permanent  “files”  of  their  progress  in  learning 
French  and  Spanish.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with 
six  “language  master”  machines,  consisting  of  a  record- 
player,  microphone  and  wire-recording  device.  When  a 
student  plays  his  wire  recording  back,  incidentally,  he 
hears  first  the  words  that  came  from  the  record-player, 
then  his  own  attempt  at  duplicating  them. 

A  new  film  8er%’lee  for  the  eommunify  has 

been  started  this  year  by  the  Dept,  of  Adult  Education  in 
the  Des  Moines  public  schools.  Called  “Films  for  Dis¬ 
cussion,”  the  service  makes  available  films,  projectors  and 
projectionists  for  adult  meetings. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Setting  Up  Your  Audio-Visual  Education  Program,  Audio-Visual 
Ed.  Assn,  of  Calif.  Stanford  U.  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.  34p.  $1. 
(A  handbook  for  use  in  organizing  audio-visual  education.) 

Audio-Visual  Handbook,  Ellsworth  C.  Dent.  Society  for  Visual 
Ed.,  Inc.,  100  E.  Ohio,  Chicago  11.  224p.  $3.50.  (A  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  guide  to  the  selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials.) 
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Adult  Educution 


First  '"readers”  for  adults  of  low  literacy  will 
be  published  this  month  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
In  preparation  for  the  past  three  years  and  financed  by  a 
$50,000  grant  from  the  Carnegie  fund,  the  “readers”  will 
not  present  childish  stories  (as  most  have  in  the  past), 
but  will  deal  with  adult  topics. 

Adult  education  should  he  free,  according 
to  nearly  one-half  of  the  superintendents  who  responded 
to  a  recent  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Surveyed  as  to  the  types  of  adult  training  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  public  schools  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Oct. 
•>L  school  administrators  in  communities  of  more  than 
2,500  population  also  submitted  their  opinions  on  how 
adult  education  should  be  financed.  One-fifth  thought  the 
school  should  pay  only  part  of  the  costs;  another  fifth 
thought  the  school  should  provide  only  heat,  light  and 
custodial  services;  and  one-tenth  thought  public  schools 
had  no  responsibility  for  adult  education. 

Teamwork  of  private  and  public  schfmis 

in  Watertown,  Conn.,  is  bringing  a  more  complete  pro¬ 
gram  of  adult  education  to  the  community  this  year  than 
ever  has  been  possible  before,  according  to  John  F,  Regan, 
director  of  the  adult  education  and  recreation  program  of 
the  Watertown  public  schools  and  Kenneth  C.  Parker,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  at  Taft  School,  an  independent 
secondary  institution.  Although  Watertown  (population: 
10,000)  has  had  an  adult  education  program  since  1912. 
this  is  the  first  year  that  the  public  schools  and  Taft 
School  have  collaborated  in  the  project.  As  a  result,  a 
wider  range  of  courses  is  being  offered;  Taft  School  in¬ 
structors  and  facilities,  as  well  as  those  of  public  schools 
are  used  in  the  program;  enrollment  has  leaped  from  219 
last  year  to  566  this  fall. 

Free  to  residents  of  Watertown,  the  25  courses  offered 
were  chosen  by  a  lay  advisory  committee  which  has  the 
job  of  ascertaining  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  community. 
One  method  used :  telephone  canvassers  called  every  third 
person  in  the  telephone  directory,  questioned  them  on 
how  they  thought  the  adult  program  could  be  improved. 


Vocutional-Industrial 


Going  downtown  for  work  experience, 

students  often  could  obtain  the  same  type  of  practical 
education  at  school  if  activities  were  properly  planned, 
according  to  Wilson  H.  Ivins,  assistant  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  Indiana  U.,  and  Herbert  Wey,  principal  of  Ap¬ 
palachian  high  school,  Boone,  N.C,  In  November’s  School 
Review,  they  describe  a  program  in  which  magazine-sell¬ 
ing  and  improvement  of  the  school’s  physical  plant  were 
so  integrated  into  the  educational  program  that  they  of¬ 
fered  students  the  same  type  of  experience  that  on-the-job 
training  provides.  Usually,  the  authors  point  out,  schools 
sponsor  so  many  activities  that  their  educational  values 
are  forgotten  in  the  rush  to  keep  them  all  operating. 
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A  aniqne  vocalional  school  for  women 

will  open  next  spring  in  Washington,  D.C.  Financed  by 
a  $3,000,000  bequest  left  by  Department  Store  Owner 
Julius  Gariinckel,  the  school  will  provide  free  education 
(as  well  as  room,  board,  medical  and  dental  services)  for 
30  women  at  a  time  who  will  be  training  for  new  and 
better  jobs.  First  courses  offered  will  be  in  retailing,  com¬ 
mercial  foods,  needle  trades,  secretarial  subjects,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  local  YWCA,  which,  although  not  a  direct  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  the  fund,  is  administering  the  project. 


Parent~Teaeher 


Plan’s  on  the  problems  of  child  rearing 

for  use  in  parent  education  programs  are  to  be  made 
available  by  the  Nat.  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  it  was  reported  last  month. 
Written  by  the  American  Theatre  W’ing  Community  Plays 
and  produced  for  the  first  time  at  Finch  College  in  New 
York  City,  the  series  is  intended  to  give  parents  a  “con¬ 
cept  of  discipline  as  a  means  of  helping  the  child  achieve 
self-discipline  in  adult  life,”  the  authors  state. 

The  series,  carrying  the  over-all  title  “Temperate  Zone, 
Three  Plays  for  Parents — This  Means  Fathers,  Too,”  is 
composed  of  three  plays,  one  dealing  with  pre-school 
children,  another  with  10-year-olds,  and  the  third  with 
adolescents.  Each  presents  two  or  more  “cases.”  showing 
the  emotional  climate  of  different  homes. 

To  improve  homemaking  fdasseH^  several 
Georgia  schools  have  asked  mothers  of  students  to  help 
plan  the  curriculum,  according  to  Inez  Wallace,  home¬ 
making  education  supervisor  for  the  state.  She  reports  that 
the  senior  homemaking  class  in  Tifton  high  school  invited 
mothers  to  help  outline  study  units  for  the  year;  while  at 
Lindale  high  school,  the  class  planned  the  units,  then  the 
teachers  visited  a  representative  sampling  of  homes  to  se¬ 
cure  the  reactions  and  suggestions  of  mothers. 

longor  a  ^^womrn*H  organization,^*  the 

Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers  has  a  membership  in¬ 
cluding  1,900,000  men,  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Beckham,  chair¬ 
man  of  membership,  reported  last  month. 

Miscellany 


Tronblo  for  subsidized  college  athletes  is 

predicted  by  Coach  F.  C.  (Phog)  Allen  of  Kansas  U. 
The  Dept,  of  Internal  Revenue  is  on  their  trail,  he  warns. 
Unless  the  chase  is  to  get  hot,  colleges  must  appoint  an 
intercollegiate  athletic  czar  immediately,  he  insists. 

Teacher  migration  to  Florida  continues  to  be 
heavy,  according  to  a  report  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  U.  of  Florida.  Arriving  in  the 
largest  numbers  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  70%  of  all  new  teachers  in  Florida 
come  from  other  states,  it  was  revealed. 
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IVew  Classroom  Material 


Two  Driver  Education  Seriptt  .  .  .  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  tlie  N£A  Commission  on  Safety  Education 
and  the  Division  of  Press  and  Radio  Relations. 
Presto!  A  Driver  is  a  4^-minute  skit  to  promote 
safety  education;  You're  the  Driver  is  a  15-minute 
program  which  illustrates  the  advantages  of  high 
school  driver  education.  They  are  priced  at  15c  each. 

A  Booklet  on  the  Cost  of  College  . .  .  covering  250 
institutions,  is  available  from  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co..  Hartford.  Aptly  titled  “It  Takes 
More  Than  Brains,”  the  booklet  places  the  average 
annual  cost  of  college  attendance  at  $1,281;  but  ex¬ 
penses  at  various  colleges  range  from  $375  annually 
(at  Berea  in  Kentucky)  to  $5,124,  according  to  sta¬ 
tistics  presented.  Copies  may  be  obtained  free  from 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  agents. 

Recordings  for  Use  in  History  Classes  ...  as  stu¬ 
dents  study  the  new  text,  American  History,  published 
by  the  Amer.  Book  Co.,  88  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  N.Y.,  have  been  suggested  by  the  publisher’s 
audio  education  department.  Lists  of  records  are 
suggested  for  each  chapter. 

A  Series  of  Spanish  Readers  .  .  .  recently  have  been 
prepared  under  sponsorship  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  a  number  of  Central  and  South 
American  countries.  For  elementary  grades,  they  are 
designed  for  use  in  a  special  program  being  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  institute,  but  a  limited  supply  is  available 
for  other  schools  from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Emphasiting  World  Relationships  ...  a  new  Amer¬ 
ican  history  textbook,  published  by  McGraw-Hill,  is 
titled  The  United  States  in  IT  arid  History;  from  its 
Beginning  to  IP orld  Leadership.  The  text  was  written 
by  John  E  Rae  and  Thos.  H.  D.  Mahoney,  assistant 
professors  of  history  at  MIT.  It  is  priced  at  $5. 

New  Listings  of  Classroom  Materials  .  .  .  recently 
have  been  announced.  Two,  called  “Business  Spon¬ 
sored  Educational  Films”  and  ‘'Business  Sponsored 
Educational  Materials,”  are  available  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Consumer  Relations  in  Advertising,  420 
I.exington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y..  for  $1.50  each. 

Educators  Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wis.,  re¬ 
ports  that  it  has  completed  a  guide  to  free  slidefilms. 
listing  some  385  slidefilm  titles,  the  catalog  is  priced 
at  $3. 

Bibliographies  on  Job  Information  .  .  .  are  being 
supplied  to  schools  by  the  B’nai  B’rith  Vocational 
Service,  1424  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Bound  in  a  kit  containing  1,024  separate  lists  cover¬ 
ing  500  job  fields,  the  bibliographies  may  be  removed 
from  the  kit  and  given  to  pupils.  Price  of  the  set:  $3. 

A  new  book  on  jobs  for  teen-age  girls  also  has 
appeared  recently.  Giving  advice  on  careers  in  many 
fields,  “The  Betty  Betz  Career  Book”  also  mokes  sug¬ 
gestions  for  part-time  jobs.  Written  and  illustrated 
by  Betty  Betz,  the  book  is  published  by  Grosset  & 
I>unlap,  Inc.,  1107  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

A  New  Latin  Text . . .  came  off  the  press  last  month. 
It  is  “The  Road  to  Latin,”  written  by  Helen  M.  Ches- 
nutt  and  others,  and  published  by  the  Winston  Co., 
1006  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  7.  It  is  designed  for 
first-year  I.atin  students,  costs  $3.52. 
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